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THE OBJECTS OF EDUCATION.* 


We have come together this evening, my friends, to consider a subject 
of the deepest interest to all thinking persons, and especially to parents: 
How shall we train our young ?—for what end ? 

It is the ancient opprobrium of the ostrich, that she “leaveth her 
eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in the dust, and forgetteth that the 
foot may crush them, or that the wild beast may break them.’’—Man- 
kind dare not so treat their offspring. Our natural affection, our inter- 
ests, our reputation, forbid. I ask, as one of our best poets has uttered 
it:— 

Ts he not thine own, 
Thyself in miniature, thy flesh thy bone ? 
And hopest thou not (’tis every father’s hope) 
That since thy strength must with thy years elope, 
And thou wilt need some comfort to assuage 
Health’s last farewell, a staff of thine old age, 
That then in recozzpense for all thy cares 
Thy child shall show respect to thy gray hairs, 
Befriend thee, of all other friends bereft, 
And give thy life its only cordial left?” 

But, as I have said, not parents alone are deeply concerned in the pro- 
per training of the young. Every reflecting citizen must share in it.— 
The strength and glory ofa State (says Lord Bacon in one of his Lssays) 
does not consist in ‘ walled towns, strong arsenals, and armories, goodly 





* A Lecture to Parents, delivered at Hudson, Wis., Dec. 11, 1860, by Rev. W. SpzEr, 
City Superintendent of Schools.—{Some local allusions are omitted, or made general in 
their application,—ED,. JOURNAL. ] 
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races of horse, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, artillery, and the al 


like ; all this is but a sheep in a lion’s skin, except the breed and dis- | 
position of the people to be stout and warlike.” They must have ability ch 
and determination. How to make dutiful relatives, honest men, intelligent be 
citizens, true christians, surely there can be no higher desire that a peo- 80 


ple can have for the generation that is follow them. 





The word “ educate” is a technical form of the word “ educe,”’ (de. 
rived from the Latin words e and duco.) It means, to lead forth, or bring 
out, to the best advantage and for the highest ends, the native powers of 
an individual, It is not merely to send a child to school so many years, 
or to teach it so many accomplishments, or to communicate so much 
knowledge, as many suppose; for chiefly unprofitable, hurtful knowledge 
may be so imparted. But the wise “education” of a young person is 
the discernment of his capacity, peculiar turn of mind, temper and taste; 


and the suiting of instruction, of encouragement, or of restraint, to Ww 
these, so as to fit him for the highest degree of virtue, happiness, suc- as 
cess, and usefulness, of which he may be capable. Any thing less than | m 
this is not “education.” | ti 
We live upon a new continent of the globe, where our most pressing 8 
wants are animal wants, and the social necessities those of a material Z 
kind. But we must learn that to fit a child to “get a living”’ is not the 
chief end of his existence. The creatures of an Infinitely Wise and fi 
Almighty Parent need not make this their first concern. ‘I know all b 
the fowls of the mountains,’”’ says He, ‘and the wild beast of the field t 
are mine.” What we earn must be shared, both as to the power of pro- t 


curing it, and the benefit to be derived from it, with the inferior animals. 
This is wittily expressed by a popular author : 
‘The bounding steed you pompously bestride 

Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 

Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 

The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 

Thine the full harvest of the golden year? 

Part pays, and justly, the designing steer. 

The hog that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 

Lives on the labors of this lord of all. 


The fur that warms a monarch, warmed a bear. 
While man exclaims, ‘ See all things for my use.’’ 


I 
Know, Nature’s children all divide her care, t 
€ 
‘See man for mine,” replies a pampered goose.” t 

I 


Perhaps you look higher, and say that the accumulation of wealth is a 
worthy end for which to train the young. But does not increase of sub- 
stance increase care? Does it not tend tohardenthe heart? Does it not 
afford facilities for the gratification of evil passions and lusts that would 
have, in poverty, laindormant? Is it not in nine cases out of every ten, 
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a burthen upon the industry of a man’s children after his death, so great 
and so destructive that it has become a proverb, that ‘‘a rich man’s 
children end where their father began,” while their morals have generally 
been ruined. For two thousand years, what multitudes have had rea- 
son to repeat the “Curse on gold”’ of the old Greek Anacreon 
«A curse on him who found the ore ; 

A curse on him who dizg’d the store! 

A curse on him who did refine it! 

A curse on him who first did coin 1t! 

A curse, all curses else above 

On him who used it first in love! 

Gold begets in brethren hate ! 

Gold, in families debate ; 

Gold doth faiendships separate ; 

Gold doth civil war create.”’ 

Ido not mean to say that the acquisition of wealth is essentially 
wrong; as ameans itisright. Forits own sake to accumulate it is wrong; 
as the stagnated stream begets fetid weeds, hideous reptiles, and deathly 
miasmata; but set flowing, it purifies itself, spreads life along its whole 
track through many a levely plain, that to it owesall that loveliness, and 
sends up vapors that even reach and add more glory to the sky ; such is 
gold in its uses, without its abuses. 


And thus let me assure every young person who will set higher objects 
first, that the man who does so will obtain not alone worldly competency, 
but honor and happiness, and a maturity of years and peaceful termina- 
tion of them, like the mellow autumnal fruit age of a noble tree, and like 
the leafy glory which envelopes it before stern winter seals up its vital 
juices, and flings over it his snowy shroud. Arthur Wellesley’s extraor- 
dinary business talents might have made him one of the richest sutlers 
connected with the British army, but had he stooped to such an end, he 
would never have been the Duke of Wellington, the immortal victor of 
Waterloo, and the savior of the liberties «f his country, and of the con- 
tinent of which it is a vital part. 


In this republican country some may purpose to fit their children for 
political distinction, But here again, sought as an end it will be liable 
to defeat, sought as a means it will follow in a train of successes more 
enviable. Fit a son by high moral culture, noble aims, and suitable in- 
tellectual furniture, to defend great and worthy principles, through good 
report or evil report, through succes:, or through apparent and tempo- 
rary defeat, make a man that will adopt the motto, “do right and leave 
the rest to God,”’ and the coveted honors will follow, inevitably. And it 
will not be the mere notoriety of the filthy spawn of place-men, that 
swim like rats in a harbor, from ship to ship, choosing the best provis- 
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ioned, gnawing holes in the noble craft, consuming its cargo, and glad- 
dening the crew when an unexpected wave sinks to the bottom a score of 
them together. The memory of such politicians soon rots. Men should 

light upon their honors, like eagles from above; not creep up to them like 
foxes. 


And so too with daughters. They are to be taught that not the flush 
_of beauty, like that of the plum, that adorns itself with a brighter hue 
to hide the secret of the worm that grows within ; that not unprofiting 
accomplishments ; that not marriage with some man whose heart has 
sunk down and frozen in his pocket; but that genuine goodness, self- 
denial, modesty, purity, faithfulness, charity, the performance of relative 
and domestic duties, make the noble matron. 


Two ladies in Philadelphia, during the administration of Gen Wash- 
ington, called to see the lady of the Executive Mansion. They dressed 
themselves up in their finest silk, and put on all their ornaments. How 
surprised they were, and how awkward and abashed their dem2anor, 
when received by the first woman in the lind, in plain though neat 
apparel, and when after kindly saluting them, she proceeded with her 
work, which was knitting. 


A venerable relative of ours, who died a few years ago, was once hon- 
ored, when quite young, with the company of Gen. Washington at her 
house to tea, The General did not discourse of lofty matters, but took a 
kindly interest in what was going on in the family, and delighted his 
young hostess by praising her nice griddle cakes, and saying ‘I must 
get the receipt for my Patty.’”’ This was the affectionate name by which 
he styled his wife. 


So will it ever be with the true gentlewoman. She will aim to be 
simple, kind, dutiful, thoughtful, modest in all her relationships, and 
equally to all classes, or if she shows more consideration to any, it will 
be the poor, the aged and the virtuous. How happy the state of society 
where Martha Washington is the standard ! 

But let us answer more definitely the question. How am I to TRAIN 
MY CHILD? 

I, Strive to impart a genuine love of knowledge for its own sake, 

Every school-room and newspaper has re-echoed the famous apcthegm 
of Lord Bacon, “‘ Knowledge is power.” An older and a wiser sage than 
even he, had said more than two thousand years before, ‘‘ A wise man is 
strong ; a man of knowledge (though armies le ready to do his bidding) 
increaseth strength.” And he illustrates this maxim by saying, 
‘through wisdom is a house builded, and by understanding is it estab- 
lished. And by knowledge shall the chambers be filled with all precious 
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and pleasant riches. For by wise counsel thou shalt make war; and ina 
multitude of counzelors there is safety.” 


Bayard Taylor, in a letter written from Maine, gives an anecdote, 
which affords us an illustration of the superiority of mind and means 
over mere muscle. He was riding on a locomotive which drove before it 
a snow-plow for clearing the track. In suddenly rounding the point of a 
hill, they came upon a drift which some twenty laborers were slowly 
heaving out of the way with their shovels, In a twinkling, before they 
could leap, the steam plow laid over a great furrow of snow from under 
their feet, on either side of the road, covering them up deep beneath it; 
so that every man of them thought he had been not only killed but buried. 
Now the on2 finger of the engineer who controlled the vast force of that 
steam plow wielded more power than the brawny arms of all the com- 
pany of shovelers, and overwhelmed them. 


‘The wise man’s eyes are in his head, but the fool walketh in dark- 
nes?,”’ said the Preacher. A child must be taught to keep his eyes in 
his head, else his head will soon be left in a benighted condition. A 
young Prussian passing a large iron establishment saw a heap of refuse 
slag. Ile offered a considerable sum of money for it; then a larger 
amount; and at length agreed to give half the profits if allowed to ex- 
tract from it certain chemical materials. A large sum of money was 
realized from that apparently worthless mass of cinders. Benjamin 
Franklin noticed the resemblance of the sparks from his electrical battery 
to lightsing. A varnished kite, with two steel darning needles infixed, 
anda long twine string connected with the ground by an old key, was all 
the apparatus he needed to ascertain that the fluids of the clouds and 
the battery were the same. A thinking mind will find, as Shakespeare, 
long before geology was thought much of, said : 

* Books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, 
And good in everything. 

And not on'y must habits of observation be formed in your child, but 
it must be taught to store away what it learns, in appropriate shelves 
and drawers of the memory. Thus Robert Peel the humble farmer of 
Lanca hire, then the cotton weaver, when he prospered in the world, 
determined to train his child for us¢fulness. Afver sermon on the sab- 
bath day, he would perch his little boy on the table and say, es he twirled 
an apple by its stem, between his thumb and finger, “here, Bobbie, I'll 
give you this if you repeat the sermon.” And so “ Bobbie” was taught 
to remember the text, and the heads of the sermon, and by and by the 
whole language almost entire. It was thus that Robert Peel the wcaver 
made Sir Robert Peel, the learned statesman of his day. 
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II. Study the aptitudes of your child. Find out how his tastes lie, 
and direct them aright. The father of Claude Lorraine, as the old story 
you may remember goes, was in despair on account of the dullness of his 
boy. He apprenticed him to a baker, but he could not rise to the myste- 
ries of making a pie. The baker complained that his apprentice marked 
the shop over with flour or charcoal pictures. The father sent him toa 
painter, and he became one of the masters of his art. Of another 
painter, Sir Benjamin West, the chronicle reports, that his father, a 
broad-brimed, drab coated, Pennsylvania Quaker, resisted his propensi- 
ties, as savoring too much of the world. But little ‘“ Ben,” denied a 
brush, tortued the cat by pulling out the hairs of her tail, and manu- 
factured thus an instrument to suit. The capacities and inclinations of 
no two children are the same. Study and wisely mould the aptitudes of 
each. 


III. Train to industry. A successful man was once asked, “ what 
is Genius?” “ Genius,” he replied “is simply patience.” If you have 
ever glanced over Sir David Brewster’s life of Sir Isaac Newton, you 
will have been much impressed with the testimonies of this most distin- 
guished philosopher as to the virtue of industry. Said he, ‘If I have 
done the public any service, it is due to nothing but industry and patient 
thought.” ‘‘I keep a subject continually before me, and wait till the 
first dawnings open by little and little into a full and clear light.” An 
old lady who lived next door to him related to a visitor with great merri- 
ment the conduct of ‘a little old man that sat in the next yard all day 
long blowing soap bubbles.”? That ‘little old man” was Sir Isaac 
Newton, all day long studying the separation of the rays of light into 
the primary colors, as they were reflected from the shining surface of 
the fleeting globes. So many others, lesser stars than Newton, it is 
true, have borne witness. But time will not allow me quote. Teach 
patient, sober, continuous industry, whether that of the brain, or of the 
hands, if you wish your son to rise to honor. 

IV. Aim at thoroughness, in whatever a child undertakes. Super- 
ficiality is almost a national vice with us. A thorough student learns 
himself , and to ‘know thyself”? was the first precept of the ancient 
sage. <A thorough man is modest, and knows how little the wisest of the 
wise have attained. A thorough man is self-reliant, not after the fashion 
of pert “ Young America,” but becuuse he knows what he knows ; and 
he stands there as upon a rock, from whose foothold he is not easily 
tempted. There was something noble in a character like that of old 
Zachary Taylor, who at the head of his four thousand, though hedged 
round with swarms of guerillas, and of the boasted soldiery of Mexico, 
with sixteen thousand right before him, sat down and calmly planned, 
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not how safely to retreat, but how with least loss of his noble men, to 
cut his way through to the capitol of the enemy. Yet this man was too 
diffident to make a common political speech. A thorough man will be 
gentle toward those that differ from him ; swaviter in modo, fortiter in re, 
as the old Romans said; be firm as to the end, but gentle as to the 
means. 

V. But there are nobler attributes of character than any of these that 
have been mentioned. Cultivate a truthful spirit. Teach the young to 
‘to speak the truth, act the truth, think the truth,” ‘An honest man’s 
the noblest work of God.” If fortune perish, integrity is a cape, around 
which the fragments will float together again and be rescued. The word 
of a man of truth will be current, when the bonds of princes are at a 
discount. So it wasin Paris, when the simple word of a private banker, 
that on the morrow they “ should be supplied with bread,’”’ quelled a 
riot and sent the starving and furious populace home satisfied, though 
the assurances of the king and his cabinet were of no avail. Remember 
George Washington and his hatchet. 

VI. And stilla step higher; let no one trait of your son be more 
guarded than his purity. O, father! O, mother! what language can I 
use that will be strong enough to express the importance of this duty? 
If integrity be the ribs of a ship, this is the very strength of the fibre of 
its timber. Impurity is rottenness of the whole substance. A ship 
may sometimes weather a storm without masts, sails, or rudder, and with 
the loss of provisions, water, and cargo. All save the stout enduring 
hull may be gone, and yet she may survive. But with rotten worm eaten 
timbers, she must go, and perhaps when least dreamed of, to the bottom. 
The noblest munitions and supplies cannot save her. To the bottom she 
will go! And so too a son with a rotten and worm-eaten heart—a heart 
filled with vile and consuming thoughts He will be wrecked beyond 
hope ; wrecked when all outside had seemed prosperous and fair ! 

Those who have been conversant with the schools of all kinds, and 
the colleges of our land, know what filthiness and vileness dreamed scarce 
of by parents, harbor, there. Like the teredoes and other slimy 
borers of the secret and submerged parts of vesse’s, they fasten and eat, 
and destroy, till the beautiful craft, in which we trusted, is found a poor 
worthless hulk. 

Guard, I earnestly implore you, the purity of your child. Be careful 
of his companions, and of his evening employments. Watch his very 
thoughts. Make “‘home”’ to him all that sweet word means, and win 
him to find innocent, pure, and satisfying pleasures there. Preserve 
your child from a rotten and worm-eaten heart ! 
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Lastly : Train him to scorn selfishness ; to be generous, noble-minded; 
seeking to advance the welfare of those around him, and the gencral in- 
terests of society ; without having ever in view some contemptible, 
petty, sinister project for his own personal benefit, like gravel in the 
bread which he gives to invited guests, to break their teeth. 

But time flies, I am admonished to close. There are other points 
upon which I would fain touch, but must omit them now. 

In the great work of Education the teacher has his (or her) duty. A 
noble duty it is. Each writes upon the several fair and almost blank 
pages of the volume which he holds in his hand for the time being, 
inscriptions (and O, if you add upon any page a blot, wash it out with 
tears) which shall never be erased. Each page shall be filled with a 
history of its own. But remember, in bold characters, near the head of 
it will stand conspicuous forever, what you have placed there, to beautify 
or to blacken. 

But most important is the work of the parent, father or mother. The 
stream cannot rise higher than the fountain. The teacher is only a tem- 
porary deputy of the parent. We most urgently need more interest in 
the schools on the part of parents. While irregular, scholars are al-o far 
from being punctual while in attendance. See that your child’s de- 
portment also is not only good but exemplary. Sustain the teacher’s 
influence. Often enquire as to the progress of the child. Encourage it 
in its studies. And occasionly add a ray of sunshine to the tedium of 
the schoolroom by a kind visit. 

Our citizens have duties to perform in relation to the schools. I do not 
propose a lecture on taxation, but I must say the amount received from 
annual taxes is wholy insufficient to do justice to the schools. A small 
sum is received from other sources. But compare this with the amount 
spent on less important, infinitely less important matters. Our accom- 
modations for the children, as regards room, are painfully straitened. It 
is highly injurious to health, and calculated to thwart all the labors of 
the teachers, to crowd schools as we have been forced to do for several 
terms past. These things ought to be, and must be, corrected; we all 
owe a duty too high to trifle with. 


e 
oe 





In settling a new colony, the first building erected by a Spaniard, will 
be a church; by a Frenchman, a fort, by a Dutchman, a warchouse and by 
an Englishman, an alehouse. 


A calumny, though known to be such, may leave a stain on the repu- 
tation. 
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A TEACHER'S “ KIND WORDS.” 


It was near the close of a cold winter’s day; the warm, cozy little 
school room, was almost vacated. The class which had been before the 
teacher for examination, had been dismissed from the recitation-room, 
and all, save two or three who lingered in the porch, chatting merrily 
about some expected sleigh-ride, were already on their homeward way.— 
No, not all, for one girl of perhaps sixteen years, was still there, 
standing with her back towards the teacher, and her elbow resting on the 
window sill, apparently watching something outside the school-room, in 
the yard below. 

During the examination which had just ended, you would have judged 
her to be a bright, resolute, and energetic girl, but one, who for some 
reason, had enjoyed few advantages for mental culture. Consequently 
the certificate which she had received, had assigned her a place in a class 
with those much younger than herself. And now she stood there by the 
window, very quiet and motionless, and the teacher did not disturb her 
for some time, though she wondered why she had remained, after all the 
other scholars had gone. At first she had thought of sending her out 
to join her companions ; but thinking she might have some question to 
ask, she said nothing, and waited for her pupil to address her, or leave, 
of her own accord. 

Presently there was a slight sound, somewhat resembling a sigh or a 
sob, and then the young girl’s hand was raised to hrush away the tears, 
The teacher now felt that some trouble was agitating the bosom of her 
new pupil, so she advanced, and laying her hand gently on her shoulder, 
said softly, “what is the matter, my dear?” There was no answer 
except a fresh flood of tears. But after a little time she became more 
calm, and the kind-hearted teacher again asked—“ can I help you in any 
way?’’ ‘The answer was now forced out ina trembling voice—“ oh, no, 
but I wish I knew more.”’ The cause of this trouble now flashed into 
the teacher’s mind, and so she said, ‘‘ well, you have come to right place 
to learn more, and I have no doubt you will succeed, if you attend school 
punctually for a few months,—but why do you ery so, about this?” — 
And here followed a long conversation, during which the teacher learned 
that her pupil was an orphan, and when a mere child, had been adopted 
into a family, where she was very kindly treated, so far as her physical 
comfort was concerned, but where attention to the improvement of the 
mental faculties was considered of very little consequence. Her adopted 
parents had consented to allow her to attend the public school, but at 
the same time ridiculed the idea of her spending so much time “ poring 
over them ’ere books’’—and said she had much better be at liberty to 
arrange her wardrobe or visit among her friends. 
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But she had wisely decided to “know something,” and therefore came 
to be examined, and though nearly sixteen, she found herself only pre- 
pared to enter a class with girls of eight and ten years of age. She 
knew it was her place, and yet it was humiliating to be put there, 
especially after hearing some of the older scholars laugh at her ignorance, 
and one of the younger ones say, “I should think such a big girl would 
be ashamed to be in our class.’”’ All this was too much for her sensitive 
nature to bear, and she had decided ‘to wait until the scholars had gone, 
so they might not know her feelings, and then she was intending to pick 
up her books and go home, never to enter a school-house again. After 
the teacher had found out these facts, she endeavored to make her feel 
that she was interested in her welfare, and encouraged her to keep on, 
and to be determined to educate herself. She told her that as she was 
older and her mind more mature than her class-mates, she would be able 
to progress faster than they, and by diligence and close application, 
would soon be prepared to advance to a class where scholars were nearer 
her own age. 

These few “kind words” from the sympathizing teacher, had the 
desired effect, and the disheartened pupil wiped away the falling tears, 
and said, “I will try.’ And so she left the school-house that evening 
with a light heart, after all, and reached the door of her adopted home 
just as the sun settled down behind the bank of snowy clouds, in the 
western sky. 

She did “try,’”’ and as a natural consequence, progressed rapidly with 








her studies, from month to month, and year to year, and ere many weeks 


we hope to hear that she has “graduated with honor,” from one of our | 


best High Schools. 


So much for a teacher’s “kind words,’ spoken “in time!” They | 


came from a pure, warm heart, and have already met their reward in this 
world, and no doubt will be re-rewarded in the bright unknown future, 
which awaits all those who are “ pure in heart.” 

And cannot all teachers extract a useful lesson from this little incident? 
Shall we not try to speak these ‘‘ kind words” to our pupils when they 
are in trouble, instead of dismissing them from our presence without | 
even enquiring into their sorrows? Let us think of this, while we 
remember the words of that sweet, little song :— 

*¢ Kind words never die, 
No, never die.” 


Berlin, Wis., 1861. Mrs. A. 





All are not thieves that dogs bark at. 
A handful of common sense is worth a bushel of learning. 
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WANT OF HARMONY IN SCHOOL DISTRIOTS. 


If our common schools were all that they should be, if they always 
secured to the masses the benefits which we have been wont, theoretical- 
ly, to expect of them, as their legitimate fruit, we should not need to 
trouble ourselves farther than to keep the machinery in motion and 
repair. But it must be evident to all, that even in cases in which the 
evil is in no way traceable to either scholar or teacher, schools have often 
signally failed to meet the expectations of their patrons. Hence the 
necessity of investigation into the causes of failure, with a view to the 
application of proper remedies. Usually in cases of ill success, we find 
those interested, inveighing against the common school system in general, 
and school officers in particular. But while we admit that the present 
system has many defects, and that many officials are utterly unfit for the 
position they occupy ; while we see and deplore this state of things, and 
labor for reform, let us not lose sight of another source of mischief, right 
in our midst, and not the less important because less a subject of remark. 

Often the principal source of the ill success of schools may be found 
within the district, and depending on the will of the inhabitants alone 
for its removal or perpetuation. It is simply a want of harmony among 
themselves, a spirit of selfish, partisan opposition, which is so common 
in school districts as to have passed into a proverb, and so much a mat- 
ter of course, as to be considered in 2 manner inevitable. 


Petty factions arise and are kept up, which become so violent, that 
whatever may be done by the one, is sure to displease the other.— 
Teachers and their acts are lauded beyond their deserts by the one, while 
they are as readily and as blindly condemned by the other. Misrepre- 
sentations are indulged in and encouraged, met by over-zealous recrim- 
inations, and a general “‘muss”’ about nothing, is the result, in which 
the teacher often becomes more or less involved. It is needless to par- 
ticularize. Those interested know just how it is. If such a state of 
things is suffered to continue, a permanent want of harmony ensues, 
which is incompatible with the perfect success of schools. And not only 
does the district suffer the consequent temporary injury, but a loss of 
credit which must permanently affect its interests both pecuniary and 
educational. 

Is there no remedy for this? If there is, it must be in the possession 
of the inhabitants of the districts themselves, and to such the following 
desultory hints are addressed : 

With a view to the removal of this evil it will be necessary to ascertain 


| its causes in each particular instance. Perhaps it may be the result of 
outside interference, official or otherwise. For example, there is some- 
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times an unwarrantable exercise of the arbitrary power vested, (perhaps 
unwisely,) in the Town Superintendent, for the purpose of attaining 
some personal end, or gratifying some personal pique against a certain 
district, or an individual thereof. To meet such a case requires the 
united action of all the well disposed in the district, and a commendable 
district pride will effect much in this direction. The district must be 
“allowed to manage its own affairs in its own way,’ subject to such 
“higher law’? as it is incumbent on all districts to submit to. This 
kind of ‘ popular sovereignty,” if it should fail to prevent al) imper- 
tinent interference from without, will, at least, make it less feared, and 
afford one bond of union promotive of harmony within. 


If the evil originates in the district, whatever may be the especial 
cause, no effort should be spared on the part of those interested to effect 
its removal. If the interests of particular individuals have been wantonly 
disregarded, or warred against in the past acts of the district, in hiring 
or refusing to hire certain teachers, in arranging the school terms, or in 
any other respect, a change of policy must be made ; for in a matter of 
such vital importance, it is not worth while to insist on minor points, if 
thereby serious offence be given to any, or the efficiency or usefulness of 
the school be in the least degree impaired. The common school is not 
for one but for all. Except in rare cases, a spirit of prudent concession 
on the part of those having control of the matter, will go far toward 
conciliating the remainder, and without any sacrifice of principle or 
utility either. Wery much may be effected, if there is an honest desire 
to promote the best interests of the whole district, and such desire is 
properly made apparent. 

But it occasionly happens that the whole trouble arises from the 
natural and unprovoked perverseness of one or more in the district, who, 
if they cannot have their own way in everything that is done, are de- 


termined to throw obstacles in the way of measures instituted or pro- 


posed by others, whether right or wrong. Thcir wants, too, are exceed- 
ingly capricious, so that whatever course may be taken by the district, 
they are never willing to be suited. Though it may be impossible to 
remove this difficulty entirely, in some cases, a determined, yet moderate 
course will tend to diminish, if not counteract successfully its most 
obvious ill effects. 


The first duty is to cultivate and sustain a lively interest in the subject 
of common schools in general, and your own in particular. Let all your 
communications on the subject, especially with the apathetic and faint 
hearted, be of such a nature as to conduce to this end. In a community 
deeply interested in the success of schools, all concessions necessary to 
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such success will be readily obtained, and individual preferences readily 
sacrificed to the general good. Such an interest will tend to harmonize 
conflicting opinions, and to unite all in the one purpose of securing, at 
whatever cos‘, the greatest good of the whole district. But if all cannot 
readily be thus united, avoid extreme measures, and such as would tend 
to exasperate, and do not forget to exercise charity and forbearance to- 
ward all. Things may not be as bad as they seem. Impartial investi- 
gation may show that motives have been misunderstood or misrepresented. 
Liberal concessions, such as will seriously harm no one, may conciliate 
the disaffected, and restore harmony to the district. But if there should 
still be manifest in certain quarters, a dogged opposition to proper and 
just measures, and a persistent refusal to acquiesce without interminable 
grumbling; an independent course, without special reference to the 
recusant, is the only one for the district to pursue. If all cannot be 
accommodated, come as near that mark as will be consistant with the 
maintainance of a good and efficient school. ‘‘Be sure you are right, 
then go ahead” 

Attend properly to district matters, lest the schemes of the evil dis- 
posed prevail, and thwart you at times when you can ill afford the time 
and labor required to set things to rights again. Attend all the district 
meetings. Get good officers, and while you are selecting such as are 
individually competent and proper, endeavor to get such as can act 
together harmoniously in their official capacity. Nor will your duty end 
here, for your influence, if properly exercised, will tell on the policy 
of any district board not entirely wrapped up in their own conceits, and 
such are not fit for the place ; for though they are clothed with consid- 
erable discretionary power, they are still but servants to execute the will 
of the people of the district. They should ever be mindful of this, and 
while they exercise their somewhat arbitrary powers, they should not 
lose sight of the fact that the responsibility is ever in proportion to the 
extent of power. 

If the district board can act as a unit, and they are sustained by a fair 
proportion of the inhabitants, wonders may be accomplished in the way 
of surmounting difficulties and removing obstacles, if the will is there.— 
Encourage no unpleasant distinctions. Consult the interests of all; but 
if some must be disappointed, avoid giving unnecessary offense by any 
act that would aggravate the feeling of dissatisfaction. Procure as good 
teachers as the circumstances will admit of, teachers for the whole dis- 
trict, and such as will not be obnoxious to any, if such can be obtained, 
and when such have been procured, stand by and sustain them. En- 
courage no partiality on their part, toward parents or children, either in 
or out of school. Watch over their schools, give them advice and counsel 
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and encouragement, but do not interfere in the management of the school 
unless it is evidently necessary for you to do so, and then no farther than 
is necessary. Visit the schools, and encourage others to do so. Thus 
only will you be prepared to judge correctly of their character and 
peculiarities. 

No district board having the interest of the district at heart, will for- 
get that everything tending to promote harmony, and a community of 
feeling in the district, on the subject of schools, is worth seeking after, 


and they will govern their action accordingly, Perfect success can he | 


attained only where there is perfect harmony, and the nearer the ap- 
proach to the latter, the more confidently may we look for the former.— 


Whatever sacrifice may be necessary to attain this desideratum, if suc. | 


cessful, it can hardly be too great for the recompense which it will be 
sure to bring. 
This rambling article is not written, however, to point out all the 


‘‘ ways and means,’”’ but to induce thought and action on the part of some | 


who may be looking to reform in something nearly beyond their reach, as 
a remedy for existing evils, while they lose sight of causes which lie at 
their own doors, and are therefore more immediatiately approachable— 
And for troubling the reader with these disconnected hints this is my 
only apology. 

Portage, Wis., 1861. W. 





MEDITATIONS AND EXPERIENCE OF A TEACHER. 


CHAPTER III. 


* Should disappointment, parent of despair, 
Strive for her son to seize my careless heart 
When like a cloud, she sits upon the air, 
Preparing on her spell-bound prey to dart : 
Chase him away, sweet Hope, with visage bright, 
And fright him, as the morning frightens night.”—KEAats. 

A person wandering about seeking employment, is regarded as a 
pitiable object ; and that is now my case. For a few days I strolled 
about the neighborhood of my unlucky school. I called on some brother 
teachers, and I frankly told them about my failure. They gave me their 
sympathy. One worthy friend, by whose aid I got that situation, tells 
me he recommended me there, and would do itagain, A lady teacher, 
with whom I made acquaintance at the Institute, says, “don’t feel bad! 
about it.” Such sympathy from fellow teachers is better than any 
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retaliation. But there are some who throw the whole blame upon me, 
while others take a neutral position. Sometimes I fancy that I ought 
never again to attempt to preside over a school. But I can only fora 
moment entertain such an idea, for I have had many bright encourage- 
ments in former times; and has not a faithful and true teacher a reward, 
even when his best efforts are not appreciated? He may never see the 
fruits of all his labor, but for this he need not always be discouraged.— 
His design is good, great, and honorable. The world may never reward 
him, and those whom he has most benefited, may forget him, but when 
he has performed his sacred duty, he has the approval of his Heavenly 
Master ; and this is better than earthly patronage. 


There are teachers who rejoice in the downfall of others ; some are 
jealous of rivals, and some think to build up a reputation for themselves 
on the ruins of others? Many such have I seen in several places. A 
teacher once tried to prevent me from getting a situation in a Grammar 


| School, by slandering the school board; but I understood him. In the 


same place the President of the board treated me very respectfully.— 
Alas ! that we should have such unworthy members in our profession.— 
They have not got the true spirit of teaching. To give encouragement 
is a part of the instructor’s work. The true teacher rejoices in the suc- 
cess of his brethren, and is not insensible to the merits of those who are 


| kept by untoward circumstances from such positions as they could best 
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I survey the well cultivated farm, I view the well constructed dwelling, 
and I have the hospitality of its occupan . There I feel constrained to 
utter the wish :— 

«QO! that for me some home like this would smile.’’ 

Here I see the fruit of education and moral culture. I see it in their 
household economy ; I see it in the well chosen literature that fills the 
book-case and covers the center-table ; I see it in their sensible conver- 
sation; and in the peace and harmony that reigns in the family. Oh! 
the magnificence of the teacher’s work! But too many are ungrateful 
for what teacher’s have done, and are now doing for their youth. Lucky 
is the teacher who can keep the confidence of rich patrons. And good 
schools are the best insurance on property and the morals of the public. 

It is a pleasure to visit schools, to hear the exercises of the pupils, and 
to see what interest their teacher takes in their advancement. I am 
pleased in seeing their intellectual development. It is a pleasure to give 
countenance and encouragement to a fellow laborer for the young, and to 
receive the same in return. Inno placeam I more at home than ina 
school room. After listening a while to the exercises of a school, I am 
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invited by the teacher to make some remarks. And I then see that my 
remarks have had a magical effect in promoting order in the school, and 
enthusiasm in study. 

It is a great misfortune that the best talent cannot always be engaged 
and retained in the work of education. People look mainly to their own 
emolument. The teacher is pursuing a vocation that is not often well 
paid, and the result of his labor is not always apparent in his day. It is 
therefore only a love for the work, and benevolence for the young that will 
induce him to persevere in his worthy calling. If teaching always bought 
a liberal pecuniary reward there would be too many mercenary teachers 
who would teach only for the compensation. 

After paying my debts, I find myself in a straitened condition. I am 
obliged to sell my watch for less than half its worth, and pawn one of my 


favorite books, that I may travel to the abode of my relations. 
‘But how our fates from unmmentous things 
May rise, like rivers out of little springs ?”’ 


I went to visit the Union School at S——. The Superintendent is an 
old acquaintance. He told of a place where a teacher was wanted.— 
Forthwith I went to see about it. There I was told that a teacher had 
been engaged, who failed to pass the examination before the county 
board. But I easily passed the exrmination and got a certificate. In a 
few days I am to commence school there. I have attended to the same 
preliminaries that I did in my former school, and now I am nerved for 
the task. 





Plutarch observes, that, out of three of the best things, three of the 
worst arise ;from truth, hatred; from familiarity, contempt; from happi- 
ness, envy. 

A burden which one chooses is not felt. 

A liar should have a good memory. 

Be a friend to yourself, and others will, 

Call me cousin, but cozen me not. 

Crosses are ladders leading to heaven. 

Eagles fly alone, but sheep flock together. 

Unbidden guests know not where to sit down. 

Tell not all you know, nor do all you can. 

Zeal, without knowledge, is like fire witout light. 

Speak well of your friend, of your enemy say nothing. 

If youth knew what age would crave, it would both get and save. 

A good word for a bad one, is worth much, but costs little. 


| 
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For the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


CONTINUED FROM JANUARY NUMBER. 


The teacher should so prepare himself at home, that when he enters 
the school-room, and commences the great business of developing the 
minds, forming the tastes, and moulding the manners and morals of the 
generation that shall succeed the present, he can make every youthful eye 
sparkle, every beating pulse quicken, and every heart leap for joy, at the 
interesting things he may say to them during the day. 

By reviewing the studies which you are required to teach,—the lessons 
you are to hear, you will be better enabled to illustrate the subject in an 
interesting and familiar manner. To this, methinks I hear some of you 
say, “ This is not so easily done as said ;” but “where there is a will 
thereis a way.” To this again, the charlatan, who “lives on the north 
side of charity,’’ and is utterly ignorant of schoo!-teaching, tauntingly 
says, ‘‘the teacher should possess a competent knowledge of the various 
branches required to be taught, before he assumes his position ;” while 
the inexperienced and unsuccessful teacher replies, “this reviewing of 
studies requires mental labor and sleepless hours.” To this I answer, 
that the teacher, who heart is in his work, and who is true to his calling, 
expects to undergo many a lonely pilgrimage, and to experience many 
ciscouragements and toils, and to sacrifice social comfort, and dcmestic 
enjoyment; but the glimpses of success which he catehes from time to 
time, will in the end brighten and expand into something like a realiza- 
tion of his fondest hopes. 

The question, my fellow teacher, is not how you can get along with 
your school most easily, but how much it is possible for you to accom- 
plish during the term, for the benefit of those children who are daily 
gathered around you. Improve every opportunity for conversation there- 
fore with experienced teachers ; cultivate a congenial mind for children. 
If you do not fully possess it, have a willing heart, and you will soon 
have a ready hand to point, as did the Roman matron, and exclaim 
“Tere are my jewels.” 

The children committed to your care, are the choicest property of 
their parents ; they are the hope of futurity into whose hands the des- 
tiny of our land and nation is soon to pass. Many of your pupils, per- 
haps, have arrived at an age when what is done for them at all, must be 
done quickly. You may never again have them under your care and 
instruction. Be just, be true, be kind, te a shining example to them, 
and you will leave to posterity ® more lasting monument than a soon 
forgotten name and a marble slab. 
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Be earnest, be energetic, be wide awake, if you would thoroughly wake 
up the minds of those around you. Again, you must interest your pupils 
and furnish useful employment for them, or they will certainly furnish 
unwelcome employment for you. 

Your scholars are looking to you with solicitous eyes and anxious 
hearts, they have a just claim—their parents have a rightful claim on 
you, for the very best youcando. Though your salary may be small, it 
does not alter the case in the least. You have agreed to be their teacher 
and that is a sufficient reason why you should be diligent and have your 
mind and heart in the work. It has been justly said, “ That as is the 
teacher, so will be the school.’ Merely to go through the common round 
of exercises, and barely to hear the lessons, is not enough. Prepare 
yourself at home for every day’s work, that your school may eapect and 
"eceive something new every day. 

See that your pupils start in the right path on their journey through 
life, prepared to enjoy happinness, and to become useful members of 
society, and blessings to mankind. Arm them with moral training—with 
head and heart knowledge—which will shield them against the assaults 
of bigotry, ignorance and superstition, and enable them to withstand 
the encroachments of party, strife, and excitement. Fellow teachers, the 
present proud position of many of the schools of Wisconsin, was not 
obtained without great labor, nor can they be long maintained, improved, 
and prospered, without earnest efforts on your part and the friends of 
education. 

SYLVESTER CORBET. 

Lewiston, Feb. 1861. 





SUGGESTIONS. 


I noticed in the January number of the Journal, a very worthy article 
written by Mr. Corser, but do not fully agrce with him in all his sug- 
gestions. 

First, in regard to his manner of conducting the exercises in spelling. 
Instead of having their hands folded behind them; I shou!d have their 
hands before them, holding slates and pencils—those who could write, 
and those who could not, I would have learn as soon as possible ; and 
when I pronounced the words, have each write his words as neatly as he 
could, then I would either examine their slates and mark the words in- 
correctly spelled, and let them take them for part of their next spelling 
lesson ; or write the lesson on the black-board, and have them compare 
and mark their own words. At another time I would give each two 
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three, or four words, and have them form sentences, which should con- 
tain these words. And of course when studying their lessons, they will 
be careful to find the meaning of the words they do not know, that they 
may use them correctly. As often as convenient, I would have them 
write and define the words. The lessons would necessarily be short.— 
But I always consider it is what we Zearn, and not what we pass over, 
that benefits us. We often see the writing of those who have been called 
good spellers, while they spelled in class, with the most simple words 
misspelled and perhaps incorrectly used. This we wish to rem-dy if 
possible. And as long as we use our present outrageous system, I 
think the only way to become good spellers is to have writing connected 
with the spelling, that we may leirn to write and spell at the same time, 
and see the form of the words as well as to hear the pronunciation. We 
certainly need to remember the form, for when we hear the words or 
think of them, unless we have some recollection of the form, we can not 
tell what letters are used in their orthography. By this method scholars 
not only learn to spell more readily, but, at the same time are gaining a 
knowledge of our language, the correct use of which they should obtain 
at as early an age as possible. He says, “‘ have your classes review their 
lessons often—devote at least one day in every week to reviewing.”’ I do 
not consider this necessary. When they learn a lesson, they should have 
it clearly and definitely understood, which will cause it to leave an im- 
pression on their minds which will not be lost as soon as passed. And 
then when they come to the next lesson, which perhaps requires a prac- 
tical knowledge of the principles in the former, they will be capable of 
comprehending it. This they cannot do when they have but an imper- 
fect understanding of the previous lesson ; they will gain nothing but a 
few indistinct and confused ideas. And when children pass over a les- 
son knowing they are to review in a few days, they will not think it as 
necessary for them to gain a perfect knowledge of it, as they would if 
they knew they must gain a practical knowledge of it from once studying. 
But to, obviate the need of reviewing so often, we should be careful that 
they have no more studies, nor more difficult ones, than they are capable 
of comprehending. 

I notice that Mr. Corner quotes the old adage, ‘too great familiarity 
oft begets contempt.” But for my part I cannot see its appropriatness 
in this place. A proper familiarity cannot be too great between scholar 
and teacher. The heart of the teacher should be so free from evil, that 
he need not use cold formality to hide its deformities ; but can be perfect- 
ly affable and unconstrained in conversation, and have no fear of betray- 
ing any hidden canker spots. In his synopsis of school exercises, I 
think he has left out some important items, among which is singing.— 
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But I will say no more as Ihave not had quite “ten years’ experience” 
to teach me the best plan for conducting school exercises, and fear my 
ideas may not be as valid on that account. 

Springfield, Marquette Co., January, 1861. E, P. 





SELECTION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


[Though a bill is now pending before the Legi lature, to give us the 
office of County Superintendent of Schools, the remarks of the writer of 
the ensuing article apply with added force to the filling of that office.— 
Ep. Journat. | 


The mission of the Journal is certainly such as to warrant even the 
most humble laborer in the cause of common schools, in feeling at liberty 
to contribute anything for its columns which may be supposed to have a 
proper bearing on the general subject, though not of course in insisting 
on its insertion. This consideration has led me to offer a few suggestions 
in reference to a matter in which all are interested, and though they will 
be merely fragmentary, and though others quite as appropriate and 
valuable wil! readily occur to those who peruse this article ; the motive 
which governs me in writing—to excite reflection—has seemed a sufficient 
apology. 

The near approach of the town elections would seem naturally to induce 
reflection in the minds of all who are interested in the success of schools, 
relative to a proper selection of candidates for the office of Town Super- 
intendent. And such reflection, I believe to be peculiarly demanded by 
the nature of the case. There is usually much partisan spirit aroused at 
elections, which exerts a more or less controlling influence on the selec- 
tion of officers, to all classes of whom the same political test is applied, 
no matter what the nature or duties of the office may be. While the 
present school system exists, the office of Town Supcrintendent must be 
quite an important one, if for no other reason than the arbitrary nature 
of the powers vested in the incumbent, which render him competent to 
effect much for good or evil. Hence the imperative duty of all, having 
to do with these matters, to use their votes and influence to place in the 
position men every way equal to the responsibility, and such as will be 
devoted to the welfare of the common schools under their charge. I will 
indicate a few errors to be avoided, and pass on to the consideration of 
qualifications of candidates. 
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Political tests should never be applied to candidates for this office, 
(though everybody knows that they often are,) since they are not only 
inappropriate from the fact that the duties of the office have no connee- 
tion whatever with politics, but absurdly unjust and dangerous, because 
they may, and often do, exclude from the post, men every way competent, 
and allow it to be filled by such as are so in no sense, simply because the 
former are of the wrong political stripe, while the latter act with the 
dominant party, and are consequently all right. This is much to be 
regretted, and a reform which should at once and forever divorce all 
school offices from politics, would be really worth laboring for. 

Neither should a religious test be applied. The school laws are wisely 
tolerant and impartial in this respect. No one, as a general rule, should 
be supported or opposed on religious grounds merely. To this rule, I 
will, however, readily admit an exception. No bigoted religionist can be 
a proper candidate. That I may not be misconstrued, I will illustrate 
the idea by referring to a case coming under my own observation ; pre- 
mising that it is not intended to apply to one sect more than another, 
but as a statement of an unpleasant fact, for an example, and for general 
application. An adherent of the —— Church is elected to the 
office of Town Superintendent. Ilis duty to the church seems to have 
been more imperative with him than his duty to the people of his town, 
causing him, against their wishes, to make strenous efforts to exclude all 
teachers but those of his own faith, especially those of Irish descent.— 
These efforts, with the co-operation of a Chairman of the same faith, 
have been partially successful. Well known, competent teachers, have 
been refused certificates ; those to whom he reluctantly granted certifi- 
cates, have been subjected to much subsequent annoyance, and the abuse 
would doubtless have been continued, but for the uprising of insulted 
public opinion. Such things cannot, and must not be countenanced. 

In selecting candidates, the people should remember their sovereignty. 
Many will present themselves unasked; competent, perhaps, in other 
respects, but who are constitutionally so very conceited, that once in 
office, they would be entirely intractable, and never be willing to forget 
their own peculiar conceits, in deference to the wishes of those most 
interested. To themselves they seem everything, whatever they may 
be to others, and this may explain, if it does not excuse, the alacrity 
with which they come forward as candidates. Let the people do their 
thinking in this matter, and decide for themselves, on the score of merit 
and fitness. 

It is often the case that those best qualified, will not consent to serve; 
sometimes the town may lack a thoroughly qualified resident, and occa- 
sionally there may be unmistakable indications that the best could not be 
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elected, if nominated. In such cases, duty requires the selection of the | 
candidate who combines the greatest proportion of essent'al qualifica. | 
tions, who is willing to accept, and who can probably be elected. But | 
what are essential qualifications? To say nothing of responsibility, 
which with some is always the first consideration, and which certainly 
should not be lost sight of, though it should never be made paramount ; I 


will notice a few as they come to mind, which may be called essential.— | 


It may not be necessary to mention what is so self-evident, that no one 
should fill the post who is not competent to discharge all the duties 
thereof, readily and thoroughly. But competency must not be supposed 
to consist in scientific attainments merely, although, to a certain extent, 
they are essential ; but quite as much in qualifications of a different 


nature. And, as negative qualifications, there should be, in the candi- | 


date, an absence of self-conceit, bigotry, partisan and personal bias, to 
begin with ; or the the positive qualifications which he may possess will 
fail to have their proper effect and influence on his official acts. 

Of these positive qualifications, none, perhaps, should have more 
weight than character, Not such as depends for its existence and main- 
tainance on social position or connections, but sterling moral principle, 
with a basis of good sound sense. Without this, no array of other 
qualifications will be sufficient; with it the lack of many other others may 
not be seriously felt. A person of this stamp will be likely to take a 
practical view of things, and it will not be essential, possibly not advis- 
able, that such a one should be a practical teacher, provided he has kept 
himself thoroughly posted in educational matters in general, and espe- 
cially in the growing wants of the common school. But while one should 
be eminently practical, he should feel so lively an interest in the cause as 
to exhibit in his acts an energy and an earnestness that really means 
something. Even enthusiasm, in a man of sense, should not be held 
objectionable. A high standard of excellence should be kept in view, in 
the matter of teachers and schools, not as something to be invariably 
insisted on, but to be approached as nearly as the circumstances of actual 
requirement, locality, &c., will admit of. A candidate should possess 
some business talent, since he has to deal with various corporations 
and officials ; but those otherwise qualified will usually be sufficiently 
endowed in this respect to get along with the business of the office. 

Manners, it may be thought, should not be insisted on, but those ofa 
candidate for this office should be tolerable, for on this will depend, 
measurably, the agreeableness of the intercourse to which the duties of 
his office will often invite him; and especially in the examination of teach- 
ers, and the visiting of schools. Cast overboard all candidates whose 
nature or position would be likely to make them partial in the discharge 
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of their duties. No one who would encourage any undue partiality with 
regard to different sections, schools, or teachers is a fit candidate. The 
Superintendent, if he does his duty, must labor for the good of the whole 
town, and all teachers must receive at his hands, what they have a right 
to expect, even-handed justice. 

But these hints, as well as the rules of action which they suggest, must 
not be tuken as entirely infallible, but may be varied according to the 
peculiar wants of a particular locality, or the necessities of a particular 
case. Still an effort should be made to secure officials who shall approach 
as near the proper standard, as may be consistent with their special fit- 
ness for the particular occasion and locality. It may be said that such 
would always be preferred, but the question is how to get them. It is 
believed that if all partison and personal feeling could be laid aside, and 
areal desire to promote the interests of the schools allowed its proper 
influence, it would seldom be very difficult to fix upon some one who will 
make an efficient, faithful officer. If you have had one who is all you 
require, do not let the principle of ‘rotation’? alone induce you to 
discard him, at least unless you are sure of getting another as good. If 
you have tried one who has been found signally incompetent, or undesir- 
able, a change is demanded, unless you are sure of doing worse by 
changing. If a new man is proposed you may judge somewhat from his 
antecedents, or the relations he may sustain to others, or his peculiar 
personal traits, likes, or dislikes. 

Everything connected with the election of Superintendent, must be 
held subordinate to the effect it will probably have on the welfare of the 
schools which it is proposed to confide to his care This must be para- 
mount to all other considerations. No political or other unworthy influ- 
ence should be allowed to interfere. If this principle could govern the 
action of the voters, there is little doubt that proper officers might almost 
always be secured. Mistakes might sometimes be made it is true, but if 
the general result should show even a small improvement, in consequence 
of efforts to get the best men for the place, regardless of minor considera- 
tions, it will abundantly repay such efforts, and if the condition of schools 
should be materially elevated thereby, the reform will be likely to become 
permanent, as it cannot fail to beappreciated. At all events, the impor- 
tance of the common school must warrant any effort put forth with a 
view to promote its welfare, and it is eminently worth while that such 


effort be made. W. 


Ee 


Tue training of a child, as far as obedience is concerned, ought to be 
over by the time it is five years old.— iss Sewell. 
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A 
Solution of Prob- oe 
lem 9.—Let ABC % a 
be the triangle ; Ly a Mi 
the place of the ~~ ~~ : r he 
highest tower, B of DF scniatanline manson eee C 


the second, and C of 
third ;—a, 2, c, the 
heights of the tow- 
ers in the same or- . 
der; H the foot of 'F 
the perpendicular let fall from A upon BC; £ the point in A B equidis- 
tant from the tops of v and); D the point on B C equidistant from tops of} 
andc. Draw £ F perpendicular to 4 B and D F perpendicular to BC, 
It is plain that /’is the place of foot of the ladder. Let G be the point 
of intersection of EFand BC. (a°—)*)+2AB= distance of L from 
the middle of AB. (b°—c?)+2BC= distance of D from the middle of 
BC. (AC?—AB*)+2BC= distance of H from the middle of BC. 
Thus B £, BD, B Hare known. 
VA B—B H?=A H=8412 
BH: AB: BE: G B=1144 
BD—G B=D G=553}4 
AH: BH::DG: D F=1043), 
VD H? + D B+ b8= V10879 32))3, + 28804 379, +256=199,S48412 feet, 
Ans. 
The above is given as the ‘‘ Common School solution” of the problem. 
S. LITTLEFIELD. 
Solution of Problem 11.—If a line be drawn from either angle of a 
triangle so as to divide the triangle into two equal parts, it is evident 
that it will cross what we may call the centre of the 
figure , and as lines drawn in like manner from all the angles would 
cross this centre, it is proved that they would intersect at a common 
point. G. Ii. P. 
Madison High School, Feb. 1, 1861. 
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[ Mr. Wurrcox sends a concise solution of the above, reasoning from 
the centre of grvity, aud Mr. A. Herruann, of Mequon, Ozaukee Co., 
sends an elaborate solution; but we give place to the one 
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presented, as coming from a school lad, and as being on the whole the 
best of the three. We hope and expect to hear from the pupil again. ] 
Solution of Problem 13.—What must be the inclination of the roof of 


a building to make the water run off in the least possible time ? 
A 


Let the roof the building be represented by r. 
AC, draw C B parallel to the horizon and from 
Alet fall the perpendicular 4 B, put A C=z # 


AB=y and CB=a. Then by a well known 
principle in mechanical philosophy we have 


¥7+16,,=the time required for the water to © m 





| fall from A to Band—4/y-+16,, y-+16), = ay 16 16,1, = the time required 


| for the water to pass down the snelined al AC since this time is to 


x x 
be the least possible ~= or 7 = minimum. But 2°=a?+y? Hence 


Vy 
e+y? ye—a’ yd y 
a =minimun .*. ee ® Hence y=a and the angle 
AC B=435°. 


LEROY CAMPBELL. 
Note.—It will be seen that in the above calculation, the friction of 
the water upon the roof is not taken into account. Can some one give 
us a discussion in which the friction will be considered ? 
Protlem 15.—Required the unkown distance and bearing in the fol- 
lowing field notes :— 


Bearings. Distances. 
N50}°H 12,40 
N10°H 3,50 
N 35° W Unknown. 
N 853° W 5,44 
S5T°W 13,31 
Unknowu. 16,87 


Prodlem 16.—If a common tangent be drawn to two given circles 
which touch each other externally ; find the diameter ofa circle inscribed 
in the space inclosed by the two circumferences and common tangent. 

L. CAMPBELL. 

Problem 17.—A County Board ordered a bushel measure made of 
copper plate, 4 of an inch thick, for a standard measure. What must be 
the proportion of the radius of the bottom to the Light of the rim, to 
require the least possible amount of material ? 

C. WASMUND. 
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| 
SGHOOL ROOM EXERGISES. | 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1. Why can we take a certain quantity of pure water, and after dis 
solving in it as much salt as it will hold in solution, put in a quantity «' 
sugar, and then have only the same bulk we had before putting in the 
salt and sugar ? 

I am aware that we have a theory that is supposed to answer this 
question, viz: That the particles of water are globular, and that the 
particles of salt sre smaller than the particles of water ; therefore the 
particles of salt occupy the spaces unoocupied by the water, while the| 
particles of sugar, being as it is assumed smaller than those of salt, 
occupy the spaces left unoccupied by the water and the salt,—in the same| 
manner as peas may be made to occupy the spaces between a number 
oranges, and then mustard seeds the spaces between the peas, This isa 
beautiful theory, but will it bear any test ? 

In the above illustration we can readily see that we must obey the 
precise order, i. ¢., first put the oranges into the basket, second, the 
peas, and last of all the mustard seeds, if we would get all three kinds 
into the basket, without increasing the bulk. But suppose, after we 
have put in the oranges, we put in all the mustard seeds we can, how 
many peas think you shall we be able to put in without increasing the 
bulk ? 

But in the other experiment, it does not matter which we put into the 
water first, the sugar or the salt ; either way we can get in both. Then 
how can we say that the particles of oneare larger than those of the 
other? ‘The inquiry arises then, is the above illustration, which we find 
in our text books, a suitable one? If not, will some one please give us 
(through the Journal) the true one? 

Berlin, Feb. 7th, 1861. A. 

2. Why willa larger lump of sugar become dissolved, if suspended in 
a cup of tea, near the surface, than if lying at the bottom of the ep? 


rr a = 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


1. <A part of the water which flows down the Mississippi, rises by 
evaporation into the atmosphere, but a far larger portion escapes through 
the porosity of the adjacent banks, and "either forms marshes, or stands 
beneath the surface. This is particularly the case in Arkansas. 
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HOW CAN YOUNG PEOPLE PLEASANTLY SPEND THEIR EVENINGS. 3804 


2. The British Islands and New Zealand are antipodes ; but what is 
most remarkable is, that the former, are in about the centre of the 
largest hemisphere of land, and the latter, of the largest one of water.— 
Thus London is not only the commercial, but the geographical center of 
the world, 





HOW CAN YOUNG PEOPLE PLEASANTLY AND PROFITABLY 
SPEND THE LONG WINTER EVENINGS? 

A paper in the February number, (page 243) under the above title, has 
suggested the propriety of furnishing the readers of the Journal of Ed- 
ucation with some account of the est:blishment and successful working 
of a Society somewhat similar to the one described in that article ; and 
which practically answers the question. It is a Literary Associaticn in 
connection with the Union Schools in Waukesha. It was got up by Mr. 
E. 8. Green, the efficient principal of those schools, and has been in 
operation upwards of a year. The peculiar features of the Society are a 
weekly manuscript periodical and a weekly criticism of the performances 
of the previous meeting. With the reading of these original composi- 
tions, there are interspersed declamations by the young men, and select 
readings—the whole enlivened with a little vocal music. The weekly 
periodical is in two parts, one of which is got up by an editor, and the 
other by an editress, and consists of an editorial and original composi- 
tions. The critic of the evening is generally one of the female members 
of the Society. The members of the society edit, criticise, write, and 
declaim in rotation. During the winter months a fortnighly course of 
lectures is being delivered before the association, when there is a goodly 
attendance of the inhabitants of Waukesha. Four of these have already 
been delivered. 

The following notice of one of the weekly meetings of the Society 
appeared in one of our local papers a few weeks ago :— 

“The third Lecture of the course, in connection with the Literary Society at the Union 
School, was delivered by the Rey. Mr. Clark, on Friday evening last. It is usual to call 
such lectures interesting and instructive ; but this lecture was really so. The Rey. gen- 
tleman took for his text a very free translation of the name of the Society. The Society 
is called “¢ Senoritas educata,’”? or some such curicus name: when translated by Mr. 
Clark into “ J/andsome and Literary Young Women,’’ it had quite a pleasing and civil- 
ized sound. From this attractive title, the lecturer discoursed upon the physical, domes- 
tic, intellectual and moral training of young ladies. A healthy mind in a healthy body ; 
to manage a household discreetly or write a paper for the pages of ‘ EZ Pensaleer,”— 
these were some of the qualities and qualifications which the lecturer desired to see in 
the young ladies whom he was addressing. In physical education he urged them not to be 
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slaves of fashion,—especially in that remorseless girding of the waist, which is known to! first, 
produce deformity and chronic ill health in so many unhappy cases. The lecturer con. intel 
gratulated the Society upon their success, as evinced by the superior character of the 
performances in composition and declamation. And this tribute was well deserved ; for 
there is a very manifest improvement in both these respects as compared with six months Sa 
ago. word 

“The number of ‘El Pensaleer,” read on Friday evening, was a capital number, 
editorial quite spicy. Criticism, which Charles Lamb, the prince of critics, pronounced to 
be the most humane and liberal of all the arts, is also encouraged by this Society; and of w 
we were treated, by the critic of the evening, to a discriminating and lengthy reviewof word 
the performances of the previous meeting. The lovely critics must bear in mind that regu. 
indiscriminate fault-finding is almost as bad as indiscriminate laudation. 

‘‘ The Society appears to be well adapted to furnish mental stimulation to the ambitious 
youth of both sexes ; and it is very pleasing to see the hearty interest manifested by the allov 
members. The whole thing is a success ; and great praise is due to the indefatigable Mr, 
Green, for the initiation and successful working of such extra education! machinery.— 

The fortnightly lecture before the Society is a treat to the citizens of Waukesha, for | 


which we are indebted to Mr. Green.” 
The younger pupils in the school have also a weekly meeting, with 
their manuscript periodical, end all the machinery of the other Associa- Ty 
tion. A, B. the f 
Dy 





i | 


EVENING AMUSEMENTS. | 


Once in a while the children of two or three families will naturally get Ther 
together and have a pleasant little frolic. Its right that they shou'd, and 
the grown up folks would do well to join in with them. We incline asa 
people to grow old too fast. A gay time with the childr:n once ina 


line, 


while will do us good. We used to enjoy these jollifications with neigh- 
boring children twenty years ago, and they are now and then decidedly 
pleasant even yet.— Wisconsin Farmer, 

The Farmer then gives a description of a pleasant intellectual game or 
play, which our young readers will readily find in the February number 
of that periodical. We add a few more amusements, that exercise the 
mental powers : b Tt 

Tue Gave or Twenty Questions,—One of the company thinks of ater 
some object, as a pin-cushion, an icicle, a tooth-pick ; the rest in succes: r tl 


sion ask questions about it, as its ¢ lor, size, shape, what it resembles, "te 
ever 


what kingdom it belongs to, i. e., whether an animal vegetable or mineral 
Stat 


substance, and true answers must be given, though they may by ingenui- 
ty be made to give but little information. The game is to ascertain by 1! 
twenty questions what the object is ; if not found out, the person ques- its ¢ 
tioned informs them, and wins the game. The one who guesses right Jou 
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first, may select the next object to be ascertained in like manner. An 
intelligent grown person should preside, to give information, settle dis- 
puted points, &c. 

SavaRING THE CrrcLE.—This amusement takes its name from the 
word which is given as an illustration of the process below. We add two 
more easy examples, which we saw some young folks perform, and one 
of which is not squared. It is more difficult to form the square, if long 
words are taken, and the best words generally are those which have a 
regular succession of consonants and vowels. None but legitimate 
words, properly spelled, should be put in the square. Proper names are 
allowable. The amusement leads to a use of the Dictionary. 


CIRCLE 

ICARUS LADY CITY 
RAREST AREA I 
CREATE DE aa T 
LUSTRE YARD Y 


ESTEEM 
Tne Great Puzzie.~ A correspondent of the New York Times sends 
the following puzzle of puzzles, that for a month has puzzled all Paris — 
Draw a series of lines thus : 


| a | 














Then, with three strokes of the finger, and without returning upon any 
line, already touched, wipe them all out. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGES, AND OUR OWN JOURNAL. 


The IntinoIs TEACHER and the Micn1GAN JouRNAL OF EpvcamIoy, next claim 
attention; but we are sorry to say that we cannot speak of them as Exchanges, 
for though we found them upon our “exchange list,” we have never been so fortu- 
nate as to receive a copy of either. The Illinois Teacher we do not recollect 
ever to have seen; but from its reputation we presume it is worthy of the great 
State it represents. It is published we believe at Bloomington. 

The Michigan Journal of Education, as we see by an old volume, (1858) is in 
its eighth year, and the same specimen shows that it was then an ably conducted 
Journal, We presume itis stlll the same. Published, we think, at Ann Arbor. 
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We should esteem it a favor to receive the two last mentioned periodicals, in | 
scripti 
| 


exchange for our humble and unpretending Journal. 


Tue Iowa Instructor, published under the control of the Ex. Committee of 
the State Teachers’ Association, entered upon its fourth year last October.— 
Though the State is a little older than Wisconsin, the ‘ Instructor” is not quite 
as old as our own Journal; but it is well filled, and indicates much activity in 
the educational work of the State. Edited by G. G. Nestieropg, of Tipton, to 
whom subscriptions and and communications should be sent. Like all the 


Journals which we have noticed it is $1,00.a year. Printed at Davenport, by | rete 


Luse, Lane & Co., to whom advertisements should be sent. 


Tue Lowa Scroon JouRNAL, is another educational publication, in that State, 
and is more nearly connected, in an cfficial sense, with the work of public in- 
struction, being now under the editorial care of Hon. Tros. H. Benroy, Jr, 
Secretary of the State Board of Education,—or as we call it, State Superintend- 
ent. With January it entered upon a second volume, and assumed the usual 
pamphlet form, having before been in a small newspaper form, we believe. The 
new volume looks well (except the proportions of the page,) and promises 
well; and if Iowa can and will sustain two Monthly Educational Journals, by 
means of private subscriptions, we shall be suprised, but heartily glad. Without 
the State aid now rendered, our own Journal would speedily gasp for breath. 


We have now noticed all the Educational Journals of the Northern States, 
(except our own) which have an authoritative or official character; and we pro- 
pose hereafter to glance at those which are published by private enterprise, and 
those of either kind published in the Southern States, and in the Canadas. 

Our Northern Journals thus far noticed, may be divided into two classes:— 
First, those edited and controlled by the Head of Public Instruction in the State. 
This is the case with the Maine Tcacher, conducted by Hon. E. P. Weston, State 
Superintendent; the Pennsylvania School Journal, by Hon. Thos. C. Burrows, 
Superintendent of Common Schools, and the Iowa School Journal, by Thos. H, 
Benton, Jr. Secondly, those which are published by, or under the sanction of 
the State Teachers’ Association. This is the case with the eleven others that 
have been noticed, and likewise with our own. They are all we think, except 
the Iowa Instructor, made the organ of the State Superintendent, for purposes 
of official publication, but have various arrangements as to editorship. 

Our own Journal is the only one, as far as we know, that does not depend 
principally upon its private subscription for support; the bulk of our edition 
being subscribed for by the State, through the State Superintendent, and sent to 
school officers. In consequence of this, it isnot as numerously subscribed for by 
teachers, as would otherwise be the case. Still we suppose it may probably be 
more generally read by our teachers than is the case with the Journals of many 
other States. As it goes into the neighborhood of every teacher while employed, 
by going to the district clerk, one of the three—the Journal, the teacher, or the 
Clerk must be very dull, if the two latter continue unacquainted, 
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Is, in We take-this occasion to remark however, that inasmuch as the State sub- 
g, in | 
scription is the means of sending the Journal into several thousand families, we 
} 


| wish not to overlook this fact. We presume that its influence in the family was 


ss inthe minds of those who brought about the present plan of publication, and we 
airs attach more and more consequence to this consideration. It is perhaps 
om quite as important that the educational sentiment and interest of the people be 
7s cevated, as the qualifications of teachers. The two indeed must go hand in 
~* hand; and under existing cireumstauces, our Journal is in design, and ought to be 
= toa considerable extent, adapted to the educational wants of the family. If, 
t, by 


| therefore, any of our readers find a less number of learned and elaborate articles 
| inour pages than many other similar publications contain, they will please 
state, | remember, that while it would be easy—at least by selec:ion—to fill them with 
¢ in- | papers of a more erudite and scholastic character, we doubt the expediency of 
, Jr, 0 doing. Those Teachers at least, who do nct subscribe for the Journal wil 
tend: | admit that the families into which it goes have a claim as well as themselves. 

1sual 
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" 
ates, CILANCELLOR BARNARD AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


Pro: | This subject seems to agitate newspaperdom somewhat, and we give some 
and | ostracts from the discussion of the matter during the past month, led off by the 

Columbus Journal and the Milwaukee Free Democrat. The whole difficulty is 

3:— easily explicable. In that spirit of inflation which generally attends our ed- 
tate.  ucational movements, we style what as yct amounts to only a more advanced sort 
state | of High School, “‘ the University.’ 
ows, | to other new western colleges, but that its nameis a misnomer. A University is 


* We do not mean by this that it is not equal 


. H. the growth of time, and the product of a mature state of society, but some- 
n of thing a new State twelve years old does not need, and in the nature of things 
that cannot have, though it should be looking and preparing for it in the future. Dr, 
cept Barnarn, not familiar with western life, and not realizing the difference between 
oses anold state and a new one, might easily have fallen into the mistake of suppos- 


ing that there was a work for him to perform as the Chancellor of at least a 
end nascent University. But he did not of course suppose that he was called to 
tion hear boys recite their lessons. 

it to As to his other field of labor, the supervision of the Normal Department of 
rpy  oursystem of Public Instruction, he began, and so long as he remained in the 
y be State, carried out a highly beneficial plan ofimprovement in this respect, and the 
any complaint of the Free Democrat about his not personally conducting Teachers’ 
yed, | Institutes, is as little to the purpose as that in regard to his not attending recita- 
‘the tions. Prof. Butler by the way has not conducted any of the Institutes, though 
he has several times lectured in his brilliant manner, before public audiences 
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gathered in connection with the Institutes. So much then for the charges and 
loose statements, of the Milwaukee sheet, which has the honor, we believe of 
leading off in this crusade against Dr. Barnard. 

The Racine Advocate, while speaking very sensibly, though a little sarcasti- 
cally, about our “‘ State University,” sufficiently answers the allegations of the 


Madisonian Democrat ; but we are sorry it indulge in the statement that “Dr, | 


Barnard has done nothing to advance educational interests in this State.” 
The suggestions of the Advocate in regard to the future are worthy of consid 
«raion. Mr. McMynn has doubtless the energy and capacity for an efficient 


head of our embryo University, and there is an obvious propriety in taking a 
man for the post who has been so long and so favorably known, in connection | 


with our Public Schools—of which the University should be regarded as the 
Highest Department, Mr. McMynn, who formerly taught in that city, is also 
warmly endorsed, as will be seen, by the Kenosha Zekgraph; which sheet how- 
ever, cannot forego a fling at the “Old Fogies of the East.” Such expressions 
seem to us neither in good taste, nor calculated to help the cause of education: 

RESIGNED.—We regret to learn that Chancellor Barnard, of the State Univer. 
sity at Madison, and through whose exertions, chiefly, the system of Teachers’ 
Institutes has been rendered so successful in this State, has in consequence of ill 
health, resigned his position. . His successor is not yet chosen.— Columbus 
Journal. 

We think it is high time this adulation of a man who has rendered this State 
next to no service at all,—who has not spent forty-cight hours at work with the 


faculty—who has not attended three recitations in the University,—who has not | 


held any Institutes in the Sta‘e—should be discontinued. Mr. Barnard has tke 
ability to render the State excellent service, but we are informed that for some 
cause, since his appointment as Chancellor, he has declined all the labors of the 
position, yet accepted his salary in regular installments. 

The Teachers’ Institutes have been successfully managed by Profs, Allen and 
Butler of Madison, to whom all credit rightfully belongs.—/ree Democrat. 


The Madison Argus & Democrat endorses the Free Democrat's flings at Chan- 
cellor Barnard, and pronounces him a “humbug.” It is ever thus in this world, 
the successful man is crowned a demi-god, while he who fails, (no matter wheth- 
er the fault be his own or attached to others) is hunted down to hades with all 
the malignity and hatred with which a school of sharks turn upon and devour a 
wounded companion, 

The editors of the Argus & Democrot know the circumstances under which 
Mr. Barnard accepted the Chancellorship of the University; they know how 
desirous he was (in consequence of sickness) to relinquish the position even 
before he had entered upon the duties of his office; and that his own better 
judgment was finally overruled by the urgent appeals of the friends of the 
University. They represented to him, and we doubt not, honestly believed it, 
that there was a great field of usefulness opening up in this State; and only 
needed his MIND to lyy out the work, and there would be found plenty of willing 
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hands ready to do the work. Mr. Barnard made the effort, and a complete failure 
was the result. But we are much more inclined to regard him as the victim of a 
“humbug” than the veritable animal itself 

Men do not spring into existence (at least in these latter days) armed for the 
battle of life, with all the powers of mature manhood; neither do communities 
nor Universities. The people of Wisconsin have provided the starting point for 
an educational institution worthy of a State name, and have provided the pecu- 
niary resources necessary for its support. Like the good husbandman they have 
prepared the ground and the seed, but other elements must be introduced before 
the harvest can be gathered. 


[One very important error in the language of the Racine Advocate should here 
becorrected: The people of Wisconsin did not “ provide the pecuniary resources 
necessary for the support of the University ;” they are the result of a grant of 
lands, by act of Congress, 1841. The people have never been taxed a cent for 
sustaining the University, and had the fund been properly managed, it would 
have been ample for all the needs of the Institution, whereas it is now cramped 
by debt.] 

Every one familiar with the early history of the best Colleges and Universi- 
tiesin the country will readily comprehend the difficulties they had to encounter 
before achieving the honors which now cluster around them. Wisconsin is a 
great State, and the “Badgers” are fast people; but after all they are but 
human, and subject to Time’s immutable laws. If the Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity should be so fortiinate as to always have good officers, we see no reason why 
it should not, in the course of fifty ora hundred years become an institution 
worthy of being mentioned out of sight of the “ four lake city.” In the mean 
time let us do what we can to make the Institution useful to the present genera- 
tion.—Racine Advocate, Jan. 30th. 

CHANCELLOR BARNARD’S Successok.—Our ‘State University,” thus far in its 
history, has been exceedingly unfortunate, and has presented another illustration 
of the impotency of money where there was no commanding mind to use the 
power provided. The location of the University at Madison, has always seemed 
to us a great mistake, but it cannot be changed now, and the people of Wiscon- 
sin must make the most they can out of the institution where it is. 


When Hon. Henry Barnard accepted the Chancellorship of the University, 
the friends of education in this State raised a glad shout over the accession of so 
much talent and executive ability; but their expectations budded, blossomed and 
blasted, Mr. Barnard (owing to ill health and other causes) has done nothing to 
advance cducational interests in this State, and has now resigned his position. 


’ 


The Regents are casting about for “the man” who is competent to bring 
order out of chaos, and make our ‘State University,” in reality what it is name 
—the head of the Educational interests of Wisconsin. It is reported that the 
Regents think of inviting President Tappan, of Michigan to the place vacated by 


Mr. Barnard, why, we cannot tell. 
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It is time the fact that the Chancellorship of the “ Wisconsin State University” 
is not, and will not be for many years to come a sinecure, was published far 
and wide. The man who accepts that position will have to encounter years of 
hard labor and few honors, or (like his predecessors) an ignominious failure. We | 
know of but one man possessing all the requisite qualifications for that position 
—anatural abilities, education, systematic ideas, together with perseverance and 
bodily health, to carry them out—that man is John G. McMynn. It is with 
reluctance, we confess, that we now call the attention of the people to his 
eminent fitness for that position; for we cannot keep out of mind the loss our 
city would sustain by his removal. Whether he would accept the position or 
not, we cannot say, a3 we never exchanged a word with him on the subject.— 
But if the University is ever to take its place at the head of our educational 
interests, it must be placed in the hands of some practical man, who has shown 
by his works that he is “the man ” for the place.—Racine Advocate, Feb. 6th. 


A Goop Suacest1ioN.—The Racine Advocate suggests the name of J. G. 





McMynn, Esq., of that city, for Chancellor of our State University. We second 
that suggestion. Mr. MeMynn, is every way qualified for that post and from his 
long residence in the State and his experience in teaching, and from his practical 
knowledge of the wants, workings and capacities of the Western mind, would 
make a more efficient Chancellor than any importation that could be made from 
‘“‘away down East.” The fact is, we are too dependant upon the old Fogies of 
the East, for our educational officers. We have just as good and ar more practi- 
cal talent, for Chancellors, Professors, Geologists, &c., here at home, than we can 
get down East, if we would only make use of it,—Kenosha Tribune & Telegraph. | 


OUR LAST NUMBER 


Requires a remark or two; first, the blue tinge of a part of the paper. This 
was owing to the severity of the weather. We do not mean that it actually 
affected the paper, as if sometimes does citizens faces, but it prevented the arri- 
val of paper that had been ordered, and the printer was obliged to use the blue 
for one ‘form.’ On the other hand, we must boast a little of giving our readers 
last month, eight pages of reading matter more than usual. We should be glad 
to make this addition permanent, but the additional expense of this, on so large 
an edition as we publish, (upwards of 5,000 copies,) and the low price paid for 
the State subscription, would make it very difficult for the Journal to live. With } 
a generous private subscription however, we could and would make the enlarge- 
ment permanent. What say you teachers and parents and friends, will you help 
to improve the Jouwrnralin this way? The last number may be taken as an 
earnest that we will give you back all that you will contribute by enlarging the 
private subscription. 


— 


THE PRESENT NUMBER, 
Our readers will please take notice, is made up entirely of original matter— 
that is to say, matter of Wisconsin production. The contributions which we 
receive are generally from unpretending teachers, who however take interest 
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enough in the Journal to write something for it occasionally. If our more 
learned Professors and more conspicuous teachers feel moved to write more 
erudate and elaborate articles, the pages of the Journal are always open. It is 
the fate of editors as well as teachers to be pretty freely criticized. And that 
part of the criticism which they have the benefit of, is usually so various and 
contradictory, that they are only impressed with the wisdom of the old fable 
which illustrates the folly of trying to please everybody. We are thankful for 
any commendation, or encouragement, and equally so for having any defects or 
errors pointed out. We have had the pleasure of hearing the last number of the 
Journal pronounced the best ever issued; while we have also heard adverse 
opinions expressed, and fault found with the insertion of certain articles. It 


. should be remembered that the Journal is ostensibly the organ of the teachers of 


the State; was originally established by them, and is of course a medium for their 
communication of views and experience to each other. To the editor is confided 
the work of selecting from the communications sent to him, such as he judges it 
expedient to publish, But the difficulty has been usually, that so few articles 
are written for the Journal, as to leave no opportunity for choice. We have 
been obliged to insert such as have been ; furnished, or none at all, There are 
enough competent persons, it is to be presumed, in the State, who ought to take 
aninterest in the Journal, to fill it every month with articles that would be a 
credit to our educational and literary reputation. We again, therefore, invite,— 
and not only invite, but earnestly cail upon—our leading teachers of all grades, 
and all other persons who feel an interest in the work of education, and who are 
competent to aid the work in that way, to give the readers of the Journal, the 
benefit of their pens. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


A Bill is before the Legislature to give us this much needed feature of improve- 
ment in our school system, We would much prefer to see the appointment of 
these officers given to the State Superintendent, rather than have it thrown into 
the general political scramble. We fear, also, that the best results of the office 
will fail to be realized in many instances, if the salary is made so low as not to 
secure the whole time and attention of a thoroughly competent man. But if 
what the bill proposes is the best we can get, we must be content with that. 
The same bill provides for the carrying out of the suspended town library system. 


Scnoot AppaRATUS.—A great share of school houses are wofully deficient in 
apparatus. If a man were sent upon a farm, or into a shop, to work, with as 
little of the needful helps to his business, as teachers find, not much would be 
accomplished. Many school-houses have not even a biack-board, or one so small 
as to be of little use. Districts will do well to get a catalogue of the apparatus 
advertised by Mr. Sherwood, on the cover of this number. The ink-wells save a 
world of annoyance, as well as ugly stains; and the Primary School Tablets 
should be in every school where there are little children, which is the case espe- 
cially in all the summer schools in the country districts. 
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Union GROVE, RACINE Co,—The meetings of the Common School Association 
at this place still continue with no diminution of interest. It now consists of 
fifty-five members, eleven of whom are, or have been teachers, and the remain- 
der are the larger scholars from five of the schools represented. 

Mr. McMynn’s lecture on the afternoon of the 2d of February, was listened to 
by a crowded house with great pleasure and profit. His remarks were directed 
principally to the patrons of schools, whom he endeavored to rouse to a sense of 


the importance of education, and of providing the best methods of procuring the | 


same for their children, and with what success may he inferred from the fact 
that one of our first farmers was heard to remark, that “he was now williug to 
be taxed $50 to build a new school house.” 

On Friday evening next, at 7 o’clock, Mr. T. J, Conatty, of Kenosha High 
School, will also address the association and our citizens, on this important sub- 
ject of education.— Correspondence of the Racine Advocate. 

CoLumBus.—The Journal says of their schools: 

‘The untiring efforts of our School Board for the past year to raise the stand- 
ard of our Public Schools to a level with the best schools in the State, are now 
being crowned with a success that cannot fail to rejoice the hearts of those who 
feel an interest in the education of the youth of our village. The buildings, 
erected at a cost of about $7,000, are large commodious, and well supplied with 
the necessary apparatus to render the exercises interesting. We most heartily 
congratulate those who have children to send to school, on the advantages now 
offered in this place, for becoming thoroughly instructed in all the branches that 
may be required. We have an excellent corps of teachers, and between three 
and four hundred children are in daily attendance, and everything moves on har- 
moniously and prosperously.” 

A VOICE FRoM Sauk Co.—We are glad to receive the following: 

HARRISBURG, SAUK Co, Feb. 11, 1861. 

A teachers’ meeting was held at the school-house, in this place, on Saturday 
the 2d of February. A large number of teachers from the southern part of the 
county were present, and the meeting was a pleasant and useful one. Addresses 
were made by several teachers, and the meeting passed off with the utmost 
harmony. The meeting adjourned to meet at Spring Green, Sauk Co., on the 
23d of February. JAS. L. HIGH, Secretary. 

LANCASTER INSTITUTE.—We are informed that Mr. Page’s efforts to establish a 
good school are being amply rewarded—that the Institute is more prosperous 
than ever before. 

The closing exercises of the present term will take place Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evening, March 5th and Gth. Tuesday evening, at 6 o'clock, an address, by 
Rev. Hector Maiben, of Hazel Green; Wednesday, examination of classes ; 
Wednesday evening, rhetorical and musical exercises.— Grant Co. Witness. 

GALESVILLE University —The Transcript states that the number of pupils in 
this institution is now 69. From the Report to the Board of Normal Regents, 1 
appears to have property worth upwards of $50,000. 
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RerorM ScHooL.—Some 40 inmates are now in the State Reform School, at 
this place. Milwaukee, alone, contributes 30. The foreign and native born are 
very nearly balanced in number. The institution is in a flourishing condition, 
and bids fair to realize the expectations of its most sanguine friends.— Waukesha 
Freeman. 

RePoRtS OF SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS —We have been favored recently with the 
Annual Reports for 1860, from the School Departments of Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Upper Canada,—all of which present features of an uncom- 
mon interest. At avother time, we hope to draw some facts and comparisons 
from them that may be useful. 

Tue Prizes,—Up to the time of going to press, we have recived no intimatio 
that any competition will be entered upon for the prizes offered for the best spell- 
ing, and the best essay on the uses ofa Dictionary in the school-room. If essays 
are received before the time is out, we will make the result known in the next 
number. 

Tue MaINE TEACHER.—We have received the January number of this month- 
ly, and are glad to place it upon our exchange list. The editorial care of it was 
assumed by the State Supt., we learn, to prevent its decease. Educational Jour. 
nals haye to pass through many phases of fortune before they can make their 
way. The ‘Teacher’ must prove a valuable aid to the good work. 

R Speer’s Lecturp—wWe are glad to transfer to our pages a lecture from 
Rey. W. Speer, City Supt. of Schools in Hudson, in this State, both for the sake 
of its wise counsels, and as coming from one of our School officers. 


INSTITUTE APPOINTMENTS—1861. 


In answer to applications received, Institutes have been appointed at the fol- 
lowing places, and times: 


Oconomowoc, Waukesha cOuNty,......ccccccccccnccsccvcscccvcccscsccsecscs March 18. 
Viroqua, Bad Ax COUNLY,..rccccccccsccccccccscccccccsccccsccscoscocccccssseltareh 26. 
Mazomanie, Dane county,.....--.eeeeceeeeees April 1. 
Prairie du Chien, Crawford county, April 8. 

Sheboygan, Sheboyg BAN, COMME gcc ccetuaywcscusacnens -e. Apvil 22. 
Weyauwesa, W aupaca COUNLY,...ccecccece . May 6. 
Hudson, S¢. Croix county, .....cceccccccccccccececccneccccccesensececesesce May 20. 





Applications are in from several other points, but the time of the the sessions 
has not yet heen fixed upon, The sessions will continue as usual until Friday 















evening. 
Applications should be made by those desiring Institutes, as early as possible. 
arch Ist. CHAS. H. SURES. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SCHOOL BOOKS FOR WISCONSIN. 


Mostiy RecOMMENDED By Two SUPERINTENDENTS AND’#ON THE OrFicraL List, 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Embraces the most widely circulated, and most intelligentl Tecom- 
mended TEXT-BOOKS ever issued in this Country. 


SANDERS’ READERS AND SPELLERS. 


The fruit of practical experience in the School-room, and conscientiously adapted not 
merely to exemplify literary taste, but to educate young minds, and to impart the most 
lucid instruction in the art of Goop READING. 

No series of Readers ever offered to the public have, on the whole, attained so wide a 
circulation and secured the approval and indorsement of so many competent and reliable 
educators in all parts of the Union. They have received the 


Official Recommendation 


OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENTS of nearly every State adopting a uniform series; 
and are in a majority of schools in several other States. 





In the State of WISCONSIN, SANDERS’ READERS and THOMSON’S ARITHMETICS were long | 


the officially recommended Tewxt-Books, and are 
NOW USED IN MOST OF THE SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN. 


Besides the recommendation of SUPERINTENDENTS of other States, they have been 
OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED by the iate Superintendents, and by more than THREE HUN- 
DRED Town Superint ndents in Wisconsin; in many other Towns, though not 
officially adopted, they are in a majority of the schools. 

SANDERS’ SERIES is also the CHEAPEST series in market. 


LARGE CITIES. 


These Readers have been recently officially recommended by the Board of Controllers 
of the First *chool District of Pennsylvania, which includes the CITY AND COUNTY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. where Sizty Thousand copies were required for the first supply. They 
are also largely in the majority in the Public Schools of the CITY OF NEW YORK over 
all other works of the kind; and in the Annual Report of the New York City Boarp or 
EDUCATION FOR 1859, the READERS and CARpDs of Mr. Sanders are strongly commended. 
a” lately been introduced into the Public Schools of the principal Cities y 

e Union. 

In the 184 incorporated ACADEMIES of the State of New York, reported to the Re- 


gents, SANDERS’ SERIES are used in 114, being three times the number of any other 


Series. 


These Readers, although greatly improved and illustrated, are sold at a very slight ad- 


vance on the old rates, and can be used in the same classes. 

In the State of NEW YORK, the Commissioners of Taree Fourtns of the counties 
embracing most of the large counties) have lately recommended the use of SANDERS’ 
SERIEx. 

They have also been officially adoptedin THIRTY of the counties of PENNSYLVANIA; 
in ALL the counties of DELAWARE; in most of the counties of MARYLAND. They 
are in use in Three-Fourths of the schools of ILLINOIS; in Two Thirds of the schools 
of MICHIGAN ; in Zhree Fourths of the schools of NEW JERSEY, and very largely in 
many other schools in other states. 

During the past year the sale and circulation have increased over 30 per cent., and 
now exceed a MILLION COPIES A YEAR,--the entire circulation of the Series hay- 


ing been over 
12,000,000 COPIES! 

Sanpers’ ALPHABET CarDs; 

Sanpers’ ANALysis oF EnGuish Worps, and 

Sanpers’ Larce Scuoon Cnarrs, 
have recently been added to the Series. The Analysis embodies the substance of Dr 
MOCELLIGoTTI’s works (recommended by Superintent Draper), with improvements and ad- 
ditions, and is highly approved. 


The Series has been carefully revised, and the FirtH READER especially is greatly im- 
proved and enlarged, without preventing its being used in class with previous editions. 


Published by IVISON, PHINNEY & Co., New York. 


Sold wholesale and retail by 
S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
39 & 41, Lake st., Chicago. 
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